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often complained that the tendency of modern
civilisation is to preserve the weakly, and therefore
to lower the vitality of the race. This seems to
involve inadmissible assumptions. In the first place,
the process by which the weaker are preserved con-
sists in suppressing various conditions unfavourable
to human life in general. Sanitary legislation, for
example, aims at destroying the causes of many of
the diseases from which our forefathers suffered. If
we can suppress the smallpox, we of course save
many weakly children, who would have died
had they been attacked. But we also remove
one of the causes which weakened the constitutions
of many of the survivors. I clo not know by what
right we can say that such legislation, or again, the
legislation which prevents the excessive labour of
children, does more harm by preserving the weak
than it does good by preventing the weakening of the
strong. One thing is at any rate clear: to preserve
life is to increase the population, and therefore to
increase the competition; or, in other words, to in-
tensify the struggle for existence. The process is as
broad as it is long. If we could be sure that every
child born should grow up to maturity, the result
would be to double the severity of the competition
for support, What we should have to show, there-,
fpre, in order to justify the inference of a deterior^-